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As a present for 


the entire family— 


(GREAT WINGS 
AND SMALL 


by Frances E. Clarke 


“An excellent selection of ‘bird 
stories of our day’ compiled by the 
well-known author, editor and con- 
tributor in the realm of humane litera- 
ture. It will make a strong appeal to 
readers of all ages.” 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


$2.50 all bookstores 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Ave. New York 


if desired. 


TORONTO 


HUMANE CALENDAR 
1941 


**Animals in War’”’ 


Consists of twelve photographic studies graphically depicting dogs of 
many breeds “doing their bit in the war.” 

The 1941 Calendar photographs are authentic reproductions of Canadian 
Regimental animal mascots, British dogs taking part in Red Cross and various 
military duties and as A. R. P. assistants. 

The Calendar has a specially designed patriotic cover in full red, white 
and blue color scheme, and each picture “framed” in the same striking effect. 

It will make a charming and inexpensive Christmas Gift and will be 
mailed by us postage prepaid. A gift card bearing your name will be enclosed 


PRICE 50c. 
THE TORONTO HUMANE SOCIETY 


11 St. Albans St. 
ONTARIO 


CANADA 


NEW ENGLAND ANTI-GAMBLING 
ASSOCIATION, INc. 
6 BEACON sT., BOSTON, MAss. 
“We compliment the M. S. P. C. A. on its 


noble work to prevent cruelty to racing 
animals.” 


EDWIN W. HADLEY, President 


Compliments of 
GALLUP and HADLEY 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law 
DAVID T. GALLUP 6 BEACON ST., 
EDWIN W. HADLEY Boston, MAss. 


WORM 
CAPSULES 


Use Nema Capsules to remove 
large roundworms and hook- 
worms. Effective—Dependable. | ~. 
Send for free Nema booklet No.652 /.~: 
Write to Animal industry Dept , Desk N58M 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products % Free Booklet 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Relieve Externally Caused 


PLES 


TRY MILDLY AAEDICATED 


CUT s 


SOAP and/OINTMENT 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 


City and out-of-town service 


FEDERAL ENGRAVING 


FoR QUALITY AND SERVice 


Phone LiBerty 2496 — 2497 
IS EAST ST. BOSTON. MASS. 


Children, Birds and Animals 
Are Portrayed with Rare Charm in 


MARGARET TARRANT’S WORK 


for Print, Christmas and, Birthday Catalogues 
Write to: 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 


Dept. D, 116 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Humane Literature for Christmas Gifts 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Humane Calendar for 1941, less than six, each, 15 cts. 
six for 80 cts., twelve for $1.50. 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 64% x 33 $0.50 per 100 
Yur Dumb Animals, 1939, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, 1936 and 1937, bound 
volume, each 


Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 
5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 

About the Horse 

Black Beauty (English), cloth............ 50 cts. 

The Horse—Treatment of Sores, et - -$0.60 per 100 

The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow. ‘50 ewer 
About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50.......... small, 50 cts. 

Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 

Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card—$1. 00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 


Important Advice on Feeding the Dog 

and the Cat — A Supplement by Dr. 

Rudolph H. Schneider ................. in « 

About the Bird 

The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ........ cloth, $0.45 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea.; 12 for 

$2.00 per 100 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 .50 “ * 


About the Cat 
The Cat—lIts Care in Health and Disease.$0. ~ ed 100 
The Cat in Literature “ 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... 30 ae ee 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 
The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 30 cts. .. paper, 7 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp.$1.00 per 100 


What is the Jack London Club?.......... $0.30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry’’ .30 
Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan .50 ‘* “ 


Humane Education 


Humane Education, An Activity of the 
National Congress of Parents and 


Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Rowley Free 
The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .. Free 
Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 

Free 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools 


12 cents each; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 32 pp., paper covers, many 


wastes 10 cts. each; twelve for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 


An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants ....... each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 


Friends and MHeipers (selections for 

school use) Sarah J. Eddy ............ cloth, $1.00 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
~~ a Little Child Shall Lead Them,”’ 


3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
wients of Fur and Feather, play 


3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals’ Buttons ......... $1.00 per 100 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 ets. 
“Band of Mercy” pennant ............. 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

$3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card........ —_— oo 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... 5 baad 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ ‘ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


8, AND FOR FORTY- 
ANG YEARS gp 


( \ 
U.S. Trade Mark, Registered nN I 
by 


Kindness, Justice 
AND Mercy TO 
\ Every Living 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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One billion, one hundred and three mil- 
lion, two hundred and sixty people—more 
than eighty per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion—live under flags of nations now in- 
volved in war. 


One cent a meal—$10.95—will save the 
life of an orphan child or widowed mother 
in China for a year. What a chance to do 
a lovely thing! Send us a postal and we'll 
tell you all about it. 


Dealers in plumage and women who are 
illegally wearing these feathers in their 
hats should read the article on page 184, 
entitled “Illegal Millinery.” Friends of the 
world’s beautiful birds are deeply concerned 
over this return to what has been thought 
of as “only a barbarous memory.” 

In 1913 the over-all per capita debt in 
the United States, including Federal State 
and local, was about $60. Today it has risen 
to $500. This represents a total indebted- 
ness of nearly sixty-five billion dollars. This 
means that in addition to all the ever- 
increasing taxes we must pay in the future 
there is a debt of $500 hanging over the 
head of every man, woman and child in 
the land. 


The Royal S. P. C. A. of London, Eng- 
land, in spite of all that has happened dur- 
ing these months of air-raids and destruc- 
tion of life and property, has been main- 
taining its splendid record of service on be- 
half of the animals for whose welfare it 
cares. From the first of January, 1940, to 
the first of October, there had been 16,415 
complaints received; convictions for vio- 
lation of humane laws, 878; and warnings 
given to offenders, 10,404. 

Fortunately, the casualty list has not 
been heavy. There have been injuries to 
persons and property, and in one case a 
devoted worker, the manager of one of their 
clinics, was fatally injured, the clinic being 
demolished by the explosion of a heavy 
bomb during a night raid. 


Christmas 


Nineteen Hundred and Forty 


EARLY two thousand years ago a 

little Child was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea. Could anyone who looked upon Him 
that day, and upon the lowly Mother who 
bore Him, have dreamed that the hour 
would come when in distant countries songs 
would ring in far-off lands hailing Him as 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords? That 
born in a stable of a village inn He would 
be adored by generation after generation 
in years to come as the Prince of Peace? 

Since that day in Bethlehem, kingdoms 
have been born and died, nations have 
arisen and fallen yet the name of that Child 
this Christmas Day in 1940 will be upon 
the lips of unnumbered millions and sung 
by grateful souls in places of adoring wor- 
ship and in unnumbered millions of Chris- 
tian homes. 

Then why a world at war today? Why the 
training of a nation’s youth to learn the 
deadly game of how to kill their human 
brothers? Just because this world of men 
and nations has never dared believe the 
teaching of Him whose name makes pos- 
sible this Christmas Day of 1940. 

Over and over again through these more 
than 1900 years the sky has darkened, the 
clouds have been rent, wars have threat- 
ened the very existence of the faith that 
bears His name, but that faith endures and 
will endure until men and nations learn 
that love is mightier than hate and that 
Christ and not Caesar is King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords. 

To every reader of these words, to every 
member of every home into which they go, 
we send the wish for the happiest possible 
Christmas and the best possible New Year, 
and we send this wish in the hope of that 
better day that is sure to come. 


“Christmas morn, oh, let us sing 

Honor and praise to Christ the King, 
Sheltered first in a lowly shed, 

And cradled there where the cattle fed.” 


Cruelty in the Movies 


N article appeared recently in a Massa- 

chusetts daily paper severely attacking 
the moving-picture industry for the cruel- 
ties to animals so evident in the scenes pre- 
sented on the screen. The article speaks of 
having “to look at unhappy horses tumbled 
headlong down steep hills—hurled from high 
cliffs—or else to view with anger teams of 
the helpless animals forced down slides into 
deep waters with heavy coaches piling up 
on top of them, all supposedly to create 
thrills for people who like brutal sensa- 
tions.” 

That such acts have been witnessed re- 
peatedly at the picture houses we grant. 
That many picture producers have been 
guilty of subjecting animals to treatment, 
nothing less than brutal in appearance at 
least, is also true. That in many cases it 
has been not merely brutal in appearance 
but in reality is also true. Still, in many 
a scene where an animal, particularly the 
horse, has seemed to be the victim of some 
evident heartless act, the camera has played 
a trick upon the public. 

A handsome horse, with rider, races up to 
the edge of a steep cliff and plunges down 
to apparent destruction. What really hap- 
pens is that at the last second the real 
horse, and sometimes the rider, stop, and 
a dummy horse and rider make the deadly 
leap. Even this appearance of cruelty 
should not be permitted, for the effect is the 
same upon the people—men, women and 
children—who may witness it. 

The article above referred to was un- 
justly critical of the societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, saying “they 
could accomplish more if they thought more 
of performing duties than about their pri- 
vate subscriptions.” It further says that 
“some studios hire the humane society’s 
officers ostensibly to supervise the shooting 
of pictures, but actually to provide protec- 
tion for the studios engaged in the infrac- 
tion of the law.” If such societies exist 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Silent Worshippers 
MARY AGNES COLVILLE 


We could not join when men and angels 
sang, 

To usher in that first great Ghristmas day; 
We had no gifts of frankincense or myrrh, 
To place beside the crib wherein He lay. 

And yet we were a part of that blest scene— 
Oxen and cow and sheep and goat and dove, 
And in our awestruck, meek and lowly way, 
We did our best to show our wordless love. 


Jungle Babies 


BLANCHE BUTLER 


EARLY all the animals we see in the 

Zoo were one day jungle babies, or 
have lived in a wilderness far away. It is 
hard to believe when we look at these great, 
monstrous animals, some of them weighing 
hundreds of pounds, that they were once 
tiny babies. 

A baby bear weighs at birth only about 
three-quarters of a pound, and is less than 
a foot long. When it is a few days old, it is 
almost hairless, and looks very much like 
a little, pink-skinned pig. 

At an early age bears eat anything from 
a grasshopper to a deer-steak. They are 
very fond of honey. The chief diet of the 
Alaskan bear is salmon. Bear cubs are 
about the most merry-hearted youngsters 
you ever saw. They are even more play- 
ful than monkeys. 

Baby tigers look and act very much like 
our own tame kittens. Their mother begins 
to teach them how to behave properly when 
they are very young. The first lesson con- 
sists of learning how to wash their face and 
hands correctly, for tigers are extremely 
clean, and the mother will not tolerate a 
speck of dirt. 

Then come other lessons. They must learn 
to rustle for their living, and they must 
also learn the ways, laws and customs of 
jungle life. The first principle in a tiger’s 
education is patience, and Mrs. Tiger often 
gives a sound box on the ear to her chil- 
dren for their carelessness in not paying 
attention to her teaching. 

Baby lions are no larger than a small 
house-cat. They cannot walk until they are 
about three weeks old. Their eyes open on 
the third day and are of a beautiful, soft 
brown color, almost like a collie puppy’s 
eyes. Baby lions’ eyes are spotted with black 
spots and resemble the eyes of a leopard. 

A baby leopard is very beautiful. It is 
about as large as a half-grown cat, and is 
covered with soft, gold-colored fur, marked 
with black spots. The underneath part of it 
is cream colored, and its eyes are a deep 
blue. Leopards are found both in Asia and 
Africa. They belong to the big cat family, 
and are remarkable for their grace of move- 
ment and beauty of skin. 

A baby giraffe is one of the cutest and 
most interesting of all animal babies. When 
he is small his neck is not so very long, 
and does not lengthen to any great extent 
until the animal enters its second year. His 
body is pale yellow, beautifully flecked with 
dark brown spots. The giraffe is the one 
animal that cannot make any vocal sound, 
not even the slightest noise, but its hearing 
is very acute. Baby giraffes can walk when 
they are only two hours old. 
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The Truth about Wolves 


W.J.BANKS 


UNUSUAL SHOT OF YOUNG WOLVES AT PLAY 


wild animals less cruelly if the truth 

about the nature of various species, 
popularly cast in the villain’s role, were 
well known. The common gray wolf, whose 
color phases shade from black to white in 
different climes, has been a frequent sufferer 
from slanderous tales. Well might he sue the 
author of “Little Red Riding Hood” for libel. 

The United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey declared that its files contain no 
record of wolves killing people in North 
America, “as all reports of such killings 
proved, upon investigation, to be un- 
founded.” The late Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell, 
the world-famous medical missionary, wrote 
that “the Labrador wolf has never been 
known to kill a man.” 

Many metropolitan dailies throughout 
America have commented upon the amusing 
tales told by Jas. W. Curran, northern On- 
tario editor, regarding the inoffensiveness 
of the timber wolf. For 15 years Mr. Cur- 
ran has posted a standing offer to pay $100 
to anyone who can establish that he (the 
claimant) had been attacked by a wolf in 
the Algoma district, where they still are 
numerous. He has his money yet. 

Authorities in European and Asiatic 
countries agree in branding as preposter- 
ous the old, lurid tales of Russian children 
being tossed from sleighs to appease the 
hunger of pursuing packs, or of eastern vil- 
lages being wiped out by hordes of fam- 
ished wolves. In America we know that the 
“pack” consists normally of a pair of wolves 
and their young. 

So shy of man is the wolf that expert 
woodsmen consider it possible to pass a life- 
time in a wolf-infested district without ever 
seeing one at large. Photographs of un- 
caged, untamed wolves are very rare. In 
many districts these animals are almost im- 
possible to poison because they refuse to 
come near any bait which bears the betray- 
ing odor of man’s touch. 

Time and again, even starving wolves 
have been proved inoffensive, passing up 


[P mankind would treat all 


the opportunity to attack helpless adults or 
even children. It is true that the nocturnal 
howls of a prowling pair constitute a terri- 
fying sound and that often an imaginative 
traveler has spent the night in a tree, con- 
vinced that he was besieged by ravenous 
animals who, in truth, only ask to be left 
alone. 

Elderly Mr. Spens-Stewart, a fellow of 
the London Zoological Society, spends an 
hour with the four wolves in Regent’s Park 
almost daily. Before the public, whose pres- 
ence might make the wolves nervous, are 
admitted, he takes his lupine chums for a 
walk and romps with them on the open 
lawn. Like many other animal lovers, he 
knows that kindness and understanding can 
win strange friends. 


Christmas Legends 


F. B. M. COLLIER 


HRISTMAS has enriched the glory of 
its traditions by a lavish wealth of 
legendary fancies concerning the speechless 
life of the woodland and the waters. There 
is the story of the white camel colt whose 
mother carried one of the Magi to Bethle- 
hem. He broke his tether, followed the 
cavalcade, wasn’t discovered as a hanger- 
on until too late to send him back, and so 
at last reached the Manger. And because 
the Holy Child touched him he grew into 
the sweetest-tempered camel throughout 
the East. There is the story of the Star 
that guided the Wise Men, and then fell 
in shattered fragments down the mountain 
side, and thus turned into the precious and 
dainty edelweiss, of the oxen who tell the 
glad tidings as they kneel in adoration at 
midnight on Christmas Eve, and of the 
bees who sing in their hives, and of Baxa, 
the ass, whose gentle modesty won him the 
right to carry the Child Jesus. 
One of the loveliest of all stories con- 
cerns the famous halcyon, the bird similar 
to our modern kingfisher. One night, many 
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years ago, when the sky hung 
low and black over the sea, the 
gray, stormy waves rose moun- 
tain high. Back and forth they 
churned, tossing great masses of 
coarse, creamy foam into crests, 
then scattering them into the 
deep. Dark shadow, black night, 
and restless uneasy waters made 
the world cold and desolate. But 
quietly, mysteriously, one lone 
bright Star shone in the heav- 
ens, and a gentle wind began to 
sweep across the raging flood, 
and to touch each angry crest, 
and whisper soothing tidings to 
low clouds and leaping waves. 
Suddenly the Star flamed into 
startling glory, then faded from 
sight, and was replaced by a 
soft eerie light that crept across 
the vast expanse of ocean. The 
mountainous waves began to 
subside, the surface of the sea 
became as glass, and a great 
peace enfolded earth and heaven. 

Across the world sweet notes 
of music spread far and wide, 
turning the loneliness into a 
paradise of harmony and rest. 


St. Francis Sang 


A Legend of the Christmas Crib and of the Christmas Carol 


KADRA MAYSI 


Subasio was frosted with a fragile southern snow 
Upon that eve of Christmas, seven hundred years ago, 
When—his gentle heart o’erflowing with his love for beasts 


and men— 


Saint Francis was returning to his birthplace once again. 


There were neither gems nor velvets in the little hillside town; 
No costly gifts for Magi, for the Royal Babe no crown. 
But Saint Francis sought the farmyards and, from stall and 


fold, he led 


The living beasts to worship round about a manger bed. 


And the people gathered with them and the Star of all the 


East 


Looked upon no play of puppets but the prayer of man and 


beast. 


So, across the Umbrian foothills on that eve, a carol rang 
As the Saint who loved all creatures lifted up his voice and 


sang. 


Why does a snake test the air 
with rapid forked tongue? Why 
are the ears of the more de- 
fenseless rabbit longer than 
many other lowly creatures? 

The wings of a bat are com- 
posed of skin, stretched tightly 
like a drumhead, upon which 
tympanum beat the vibrations 
in the air, warning of contact. 
A bat also has small patches of 
fur on its face. 

Added to these unseen forces 
are the senses of smell and 
taste, closely related. Moisture 
increases both. The taste buds 
of mammals are on the palate 
and tongue, so that food, when 
mixed with saliva, has a flavor. 
Aquatic creatures, living in 
moisture, are hypersensitive to 
odors. A dog follows a scent 
better in the early morning be- 
fore the dew is off the grass. 
Besides, a dog’s nose is moist, 
which increases its powers of 
smell. Rain brings out the odors 
in atmosphere and ground. 

There are discharges cast off 


When the sounds died away an 
enthralling silence followed, and then the 
haleyon floated gently down upon the still 
waters, and built her nest upon the motion- 
less tide. Since then, each Christmas Eve, 
as bells toll out the midnight hour, the 
winds lie still as if to listen for the angel 
chorus, and the halcyon again drifts upon 
the waters and builds her nest. 

There is a charming story told about a 
beautiful puppy whom the Judean shepherd, 
Andrew, objected to keeping in his home. 
Dogs were not employed in Palestine as a 
help in cattle-herding. Why should he har- 
bor a stray that was utterly useless? But 
his small son begged so hard for a pet that 
eventually his supplications prevailed. And 
in due course the puppy, “Sivis” by name, 
began trailing the fiocks back and forth to 
the hillside pasture, and was finally ack- 
nowledged by Andrew to be a welcome 
assistance in shepherding. 

One winter night as Sivis and his small 
master sat with Andrew minding the sheep 
upon the grassy slopes near Bethlehem the 
dog began to rush back and forth excitedly, 
uttering strange stifled barks and low dis- 
tressed whines. Nobody could coax him to 
lie down and the old shepherd grew 
alarmed. Presently a rumbling sound was 
heard followed by sweet distant singing. 
Then the full angel chorus burst upon the 
air, bidding the listeners hasten unto Beth- 
lehem. As if he understood, Sivis seized 
the clothing of father and son and half 
dragged them along as he led the way 
straight to the humble cave, the birthplace 
of the Divine Child. Then he rushed in to 
the manger, attempting to snuggle against 
the tiny new-born Christ. The terrified on- 
lookers drove him off, but the infant had 
caught the shaggy little visitor with his 
hand, and cried so when he was snatched 
away that at last he was allowed to return. 
And thus forever he remained the com- 
panion of the Carpenter’s family. All stories 
that in their very essence proclaim the 
domestic animals and the feathered folk 
are candidates for a share in all Christmas 
cheer dispensed by human kind. 


Unseen Forces in Nature 
M. H. MORGAN 


UST as there were methods of broad- 
casting among the wild creatures long 
before man instituted such a system—the 
ululating blood call of the wolf, warning 
slap of a beaver’s tail, the clairvoyant roar 
of lions—so Nature has apparently installed 
receiving sets among the furred, whiskered 
and antennaed denizens of forest and field. 
There is positive electricity in the air; 
negative in the earth, both of which are 
caught and held by these communicating 
points of direction—discharges that exist in 
the air too fine for the unamplified ear of 
man to apprehend. 

Every joint of a bee’s “feelers” carries a 
different message, just as our radio towers 
control the radiations of our man-made an- 
tennae; their scope of receptivity governed 
by the extent of the wave length. 

The mole, living continuously under- 
ground, susceptible principally to the nega- 
tive electricity of the earth, has the hair 
of its fur placed differently, and certainly 
does not rely overmuch on its pinhead eyes. 

Why does a fur-bearer bristle when an- 
gry or frightened? Is it a demonstration, 
merely, or does that set the hairs in posi- 
tion to catch danger signals more readily? 


4 


by fear, desire, hatred, love, etc., 
to which animals react, and so, 
to an extent, do humans. 

Why did Noah send out a dove from the 
ark when the raven failed to return? Did 
he know that the dove possessed greater 
powers of orientation? 

Are the segmented horns of certain mem- 
bers of the deer and goat family but solidi- 
fied antennae? 

An article in the Kansas City Star of 
December 30, 1939, states that a certain 
scientific association has declared we our- 
selves are human radios, constantly emit- 
ting “rays” that a recently invented instru- 
ment is able to chronicle; and it further 
claims that every atom or molecule is a con- 
tinuous broadcasting station, whose wave 
lengths may be very short or extremely 
long. 


Calendars for Christmas 


Send your friends the 1941 Humane Cal- 
endar which is of an entirely new design, 
with colored picture of a boy and a dog 
8 x 10 inches, and a straight pad, 24% by 
414 inches, all mounted on a light green 
cardboard, 11 x 16 inches, mailed flat. Price, 
15 cts. each; six for 80 cts.; 12 for $1.50; 
postpaid. Special prices to Societies wish- 
ing their own imprint, if orders are re- 
ceived at once. Address, American Humane 
Education Society, Boston. 
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Horses in Winter 
CAROL FOSTER 


Winter was a sleepy time 

For horses on my father’s farm, 

A time of dozing, chewing, dreaming, 
Warm inside a hay-stuffed bern. 


There was time to eat the corn 

They'd helped to plant and plow and husk; 
Time to drowse and wake again 

Warm inside the hay-sweet dusk. 


For father said the horses earned 

Those months of rest, and they should be 
Well fed with hay and warm and dry 
Beneath a roof, like you and me. 


Our Debt to the Horse 


HAT form of life lower than our 

own has served humanity as the 
horse has served it? He has played bravely 
his part on a thousand fields of battle, fac- 
ing war’s appalling horror, and moved to 
his task by no hope of its glory. He has 
helped build the world’s great cities, their 
temples, their palaces, their libraries, their 
universities. He has made possible a mil- 
lion harvests. He has toiled on the railways 
of the nations. He has been a partner in 
the rearing of our homes. He has been our 
swift messenger in joy and sorrow. He has 
carried us through many happy hours of 
recreation. He has stood ready to die in our 
service when we have asked it. 

Well may the great Homer have sung of 
the horses famous at the siege of Troy! 
Well may Alexander have founded a city in 
honor of the charger which bore him safely 
from the perilous field! Well may Cimon 
have reared beside his own an enduring 
monument for the fleet-footed mares which 
won him the chariot races at the Olympian 
games! Well may nations, as Japan has 
done, build monuments to the memory of 
the horses which have fallen in their wars! 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY in “The Horses of 
Homer” 
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A Fox’s Food 
H. E. WENTWORTH 


HE late Capt. G. E. Martin of Danvers, 

Mass., was for many years a close ob- 
server of the contents of the fox’s stomach, 
and proved that the farmer’s chickens and 
wild game birds are a very small part of 
his daily bill of fare. 

Wild rabbits and hares score first because 
they are usually plentiful and fairly easy 
to catch; but there was ample proof that 
field mice, meadow moles, all kinds of squir- 
rels, woodchucks, skunks, horse flesh, snakes 
and even the spiny porcupine had been on 
his menu. Although the frog was often 
found, the Captain never once saw any evi- 
dence that the toad had ever appealed to 
the fox as food. 

Late in the winter, when food becomes 
scarce, frozen apple occasionally proved 
what Reynard had for his last “eats.” The 
strangest contents came from a fox taken 
in Ipswich sand dunes. As nearly as could 
be estimated, he had caught and swallowed 
about 120 grasshoppers. Near-by hills at the 
time were infested with these pests, so that 
this fox had had no difficulty in getting his 
fill. 

A fox whose habitat was near salt water 
added fish to his diet; also plover and some 
water fowl that had probably washed 
ashore. In short, Mr. Martin contended that 
a hungry fox would eat almost anything 
that a cat or dog cares for; also grass- 
hoppers. 


Twin Mule Colts a Fact 
EDNA TRADEWELL 


Twin mule colts are considered freaks. 
Nevertheless, here they are: “Toots,” the 
small sorrel, and “Casper,” the large one of 
bay coloring, with their mother, “Roxy,” 
big gray mare. 

Guests come to see the twins from all 
over the country. 

These colts were born April 11, 1940, on 
the Francis Bates Ranch, Esperanza Dis- 
trict, Lancaster, California. 

Twin horse colts are a 10,000 to 1 chance 
but twin mule colts rarely happen. 


“TOOTS” AND “CASPER” WITH THEIR MOTHER, “ROXY” 
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The Donkey’s Christmas Gift 
JOHN CATES 


NCE upon a time many years azo, 
0 they tell us, a small donkey lived near 
the village of Nazareth in Palestine. He 
was sturdy and strong and patient, but he 
knew that people laughed at his long ears, 
his rough shaggy coat and long tufty tail. 
So he knew he wasn’t handsome or admired, 
although everybody was glad to make use 
of him, and pile his back high with bundles 
and bales. 

He was called “Baxa,” and on that first 
Christmas night, nearly two thousand years 
ago he felt there were strange things hap- 
pening on earth and in the sky. Now, even 
if he was very humble and modest, he had 
a lot of good sense inside his slow dull 
brain. That night out on the lonely hillside 
he heard queer rustlings and murmurings, 
and funny little thrills made his tough hide 
crinkle and shiver. He pricked up his ears, 
and pushed on towards the sounds, curious 
to know why all the dumb creatures of 
field and wilderness were gathered together 
in the dark, and what made the air feel so 
strange and exciting. Presently he stood on 
the edge of the animal crowd. Nobody spoke 
to him or heeded his presence. He was of 
no account, and yet in spite of that he felt 
very eager and happy. 

Suddenly, as he waited, he heard a sweet, 
clear voice that seemed to come from a long 
way off, and it charmed him—it was so 
lovely and distinct. Then his little heart 
began to thump, for it was the Archangel 
Michael telling all the dumb animals of God 
about the birth of a divine Child in Bethle- 
hem, and how they would all serve this 
royal King in the future. When he ceased 
speaking the dogs and leopards, the oxen 
and lions, camels and elephants stood in 
silent wonder. Baxa felt so uplifted and 
joyful and amazed that he was almost 
afraid to breathe. The old dromedary from 
Jerusalem was so terribly still Baxa felt he 
could hear him think. The lion didn’t switch 
his tail a hair’s breadth, and the elephant 
kept his trunk as stiff and still as a post. 
There was a long hushed silence before the 
Angel began to speak again, and said: 

“Now this Baby from Heaven born in 
Bethlehem must very soon go on the first of 
three great journeys, and one of you ani- 
mals will have the great glory of carrying 
him on his travels.” 

Baxa glanced at the kingly lion, and the 
swift-footed camel, and the stately ele- 
phant, and the sure-treading, big-muscled 
ox, and wished that he too—rough little 
Baxa—had some mighty gift so he could at 
least be considered. 


“T am the most powerful beast God has 
made,” said the elephant with lordly sure- 
ness, “I will have to be the one.” 

But the lion tossed his tawny head, and 
said: “I’m the king of all the animals, I am 
the right one to choose.” 

And the camel said, “But I’m the swift 
ship of the desert, all travelers depend on 
me.” 

Each in turn told of his greatness, and 
made his claim, whilst little Baxa stood 
meekly aside to see who would win. His 
ears dropped a little sadly, and his tail 
hung limp and sorrowful, I’m too homely 
and dull to be looked at, he thought gently. 
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And then, when the eager push- 
ers finished their pleas, Michael 
of Heaven passed right over the 
crowd, and came to the shaggy 
donkey standing all by himself. 

“Why do you not ask for 
yourself, Baxa; what do you 
have to recommend you?” 

“Nothing at all,” said he, “I 
am the very least of all God’s 
creatures, I am not worthy so 
glorious a task.” 

Then, in a clear thrilling 
voice like the sound of a trump- 
et, the Archangel spoke to the 
herd of animals: “Baxa is chos- 
en. Go, Baxa, wait by the stable 
near the Holy Family. You are 
meek and gentle, and lowly of 
heart; it is you who shall carry 
the Holy One on all His jour- 
neys.” 

And happy little Baxa with 
his ears flapping, and his heart 
full of peace, clop-clopped away, 
muttering funny little laughing 
brays, as he prepared to wait 
near by until Mary and Joseph 
and the child Jesus were ready 
to begin their flight into Egypt. 


Humans Sunday, April 20, 
1941. Free lecture by Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess in the Boston 
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Public Library, at 3:30 P. M. 
The Seeing-Eye 


NANCY TELFAIR 


A pair of eyes; that’s all. The wagging tal, 

The furry body, keen attentive ears 

Are but reminders of his canine trail 

From wolf to mentor through a thousand 
years, 

Who knows his words, can any understand 

How, ceding dogdom, he seems all content 

To live beneath the gesture of one hand, 

Accept its gifts as his emolument? 


A pair of eyes to see where dangers spread, 

To _ the helpless through the thorough- 
are, 

To sleep tied close to his blind mastev’s bed, 

To sense the slightest storm upon the air: 

What great reward awaits the sacrifice— 

Himself forgot—to be the blind man’s eyes? 


A Soldier’s Dog 
RAN TERSEN 


AR often brings out the worst in a 

man or a nation. Yet, almost ob- 
secured in the swiftly-moving news of a 
world in conflict, there comes the rare story 
of man’s devotion to his animal friends 
that seems to justify our deep-seated faith 
in human nature. 

Just such a story was revealed in a letter 
written by Driver J. Stuart of the Royal 
Army Service Corps when he made an in- 
quiry about a dog that he had brought from 
continental Europe during those hectic days 
when the British forces were being hastily 
evacuated from Dunkirk. 

Here is part of Driver Stuart’s letter to 
the Blue Cross Kennels, Blackheath, Eng- 
land: “I am writing on behalf of the dog 


I have brought back from France with me. 
I was in Arras and have had him eight 
months. I saved him from a bad accident, 
and have been more than repaid by his de- 
votion. He is a black Malignoir, a Belgian 
police dog similar to an Alsatian, but not 
quite as big. He has kept guard in the 
woods, and was instrumental in the capture 
of four parachutists who were dropped near 
our transport lines. I have had him on my 
lorry and together we covered more than 
11,000 miles from the Maginot Line to 
Dieppe and as far south as Paris, Nantes 
and Brest. After Dunkirk, we arrived in 
England at Plymouth, and there he was 
taken away from me in a police van by the 
customs to go into quarantine. 

“T am devoted to him, but of course could 
not insist on accompanying him, as I am 
only in the ranks. I should like you to find 
out where he is, if you can. It will be a 
struggle to pay his fees, but I would sooner 
borrow than be parted from him after all 
that we have been through together.” 

Since he wrote that letter, Driver Stuart 
has heard that his dog is well and that it 
will be cared for by the British authorities, 
free of all cost, until the Malignoir can be 
restored to him. 

The llama, a South American relative of 
the camel, is one animal which it is most 
unwise to try to overwork as the llama takes 
matters into its own hand. If by chance one 
should happen to tire while being ridden, 
the animal may abruptly turn its head and 
spit into the face of the rider. Unpleasant 
though this act may appear, it does seem a 
somewhat just punishment for one low 
enough to overwork a beast of burden. 

The ears of an African elephant may 
measure up to nine feet or more across. 


Dogs on Parade 
JOSEPH CROUGHWELL 


WALK along the streets or in the 

parks of any large city in early morn- 
ing or late evening is always a pleasing 
sight to dog lovers. For it is at this time 
of morning, or evening, that one may see 
many different breeds of dog, out walking 
with their masters. 

One can see dogs whose ancestors can be 
traced to various foreign countries. Re- 
cently, while walking with my own dog I 
observed the following breeds of dog within 
the short time of one hour: 


First, there was a small girl who walked 
proudly with her English bulldog and well 
she may, for her breed of dog is the symbol 
of the fighting spirit of the British Empire. 
Then there was the Dalmatian who followed 
at the footsteps of his master, a city fire- 
man. This breed of dog, long associated 
with firemen as their official pet, has Dal- 
matia as its home of origin. Next, stroll- 
ing into view, came a Pekingese, off his 
leash and holding his head proudly in the 
air, probably well knowing that one time 
his breed was held in the greatest rev- 
erence in China, his place of ancestry. A 
Sealyham terrier then took my attention, 
and I could not help but wonder if the dog 
realized that he was far from the shores 
of his original ancestry, which was the ham- 
let of Sealy in Wales. Next to pass was a 
large Newfoundland seldom seen in cities 
but who hails from Newfoundland and who 
for years has been the favorite dog of the 
Newfoundland fishermen. Last, but not 
least, I saw a Kerry blue terrier which, 
while scarce in this country, is rapidly gain- 
ing in popularity and who claims Ireland 
as his land of origin. 
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Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty- 
four lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Illegal Millinery 


ULTITUDES of millinery concerns 

are selling hats, and multitudes of 
women are wearing them, in violation of 
the laws of the land. This return to what 
was supposed to be an outrageous cruelty, 
long since abandoned and unlawful, seems 
once more suddenly to have been revived 
by the millinery dealers. We are wonder- 
ing how many women, wearing the feath- 
ers of rare and beautiful birds as adorn- 
ments of their hats, realize that they are 
transgressors of law. 

Robert Cushman Murphy, president of 
the National Audubon Society, has written, 
in a pamphlet entitled ‘““Massacred for Mil- 
linery,” the following, which we trust those 
who see this magazine will read: 

Ten years, five years ago, Americans 
might have taken it for granted that traffic 
in plumage of wild birds for decorating 
women’s hats was only a barbarous mem- 
ory. The battle had been won a generation 
before, when the Audubon movement first 
claimed universal recognition. The issue 
was closed, and conservationists were left 
free to turn their zeal toward other prob- 
lems. 

The year 1940, however, finds us abruptiy 
challenged by the old evil in a new guise, 
forcing upon our astounded senses recogni- 
tion of the truth that eternal vigilance is, 
indeed, the price of safety. For the fashion 
of the quill has crept into the United States, 
let us hope overnight. Audubon investiga- 
tion has led to the discovery that ware- 
houses, department stores, millinery shops 
and countless hats along the avenues are 
today bristling with the long wing and tail 
feathers of many kinds of large birds. 
Practically all of this material can be im- 
ported, sold, purchased, possessed or worn 
only in plain defiance of the laws of our 
land. 

It is particularly discomfiting to realize 
that this resurgent, cruel, despicable com- 
merce involves the slaughter of thousands 
of the world’s most glorious creatures of 
both land and sea, such as eagles, condors, 
swans, pelicans and albatrosses—all for 
the sake of a few stiff plumes torn from 
their crumpled carcasses. “Jap quills,” the 
ominous trade name for feathers that can 
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now be bought in New York for from seven 
cents up, prove to come from the matchless 
pinions of all three species of North Pacific 
albatrosses, one of which—the short-tailed 
albatross—is already at the verge of ex- 
tinction. It is hardly necessary to ask 
whether American womanhood, once ap- 
prised of the facts, will need further in- 
ducement to plug the only outlet for the loot 
of ghouls whose ignorance is all that can 
be advanced in mitigation of their acts. 

But the response in public sentiment, 
which will doubtless be immediate, is not 
all that is needed. The legal technicality 
which still protects plumage “brought into 
the country before 1913” (twenty-seven 
years ago!); the perjured rubbish about 
feathers from “domesticated species”; the 
smoke screen surrounding the importation 
of feathers for tying flies on fishhooks; 
—these all leave loopholes through which 
unscrupulous and asocial traders will cheat 
as long as they remain open. And millions 
of the unknowing or unthinking will never 
be lacking to fall for the swindle. 


Let us wake up and put through legisla- 
tion which will knock all this benighted 
chicanery on the head once and for all. 
Why continue to temporize with mongoose 
morals when still another great element of 
the world’s beautiful fauna is threatened? 


From London 


Acknowledging a contribution sent Our 
Dumb Friends’ League, London, England, 
from a fund given us for that special pur- 
pose, the letter from which we quote says 
in part: 

“Please accept our grateful thanks for 
your generous assistance in this most diffi- 
cult period of our existence. 

“We have, unfortunately, suffered not in- 
considerable damage to some of our 
Branches, but in no case has the work had 
to cease. Where a Branch has had to close 
entirely, it has been opened elsewhere 
within forty-eight hours. 

“IT can assure you that the support you 
have been kind enough to send me from 
America, is not only accepted as an addi- 
tion to the League’s funds, but I look upon 
it as a token of good will between two 
national democracies.” 


Yours sincerely, 
E. KEITH ROBINSON 
Secretary 


An Hour of Great Need 


The Golden Rule Foundation is seeking 
to save the world’s starving, war-stricken 
millions from speedy death. Send for one 
of their Coin-A-Meal boxes to put on your 
table. It may be but a penny a meal but it 
will save a life. Address: 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York, New York. You may 
have it for ten cents or nothing. 

The Coin-A-Meal plan is the American 
way to answer this call for help. 

It is a simple plan. You make your con- 
tribution at your own dining table before 
each meal—a penny, nickel, dime, or dol- 
lar. It is a new form of Grace before meals. 


Please remember the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. when making your will. 
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For Horses at Christmas 


HE Massachusetts S. P. C. A. will again 

distribute free dinners for the work- 
horses on the day before Christmas, as has 
been the custom for over twenty years. 
Trucks loaded with individual bags, con- 
taining portions of grain, chopped apples 
and carrots, will be carried to stables where 
horses are hired by peddlers. Many others 
will be supplied with feeds during their 
working hours on the streets and in the 
market district. 

This pre-holiday observance has been re- 
garded of such humane educational value as 
to warrant its annual repetition. 

Contributions of money or grain or 
apples or carrots, sent to 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, will be gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 

The Society also provides food for the 
birds and squirrels during times of emer- 
gency through the winter. 


Kindness Vault to be Buried 


SMALL group of people interested in 

humane work are now busy preparing 
a special “kindness” vault which is to be 
buried during Be Kind to Animals week 
next April, writes Mr. Charles R. Dutton 
of Stillwater, Maine. 

This vault, or box, will contain several 
clippings of articles and poems from recent 
copies of Our Dumb Animals magazine. 
These clippings were neatly rolled up and 
slid into small glass tubes which were then 
tightly sealed. Thus preserved, it is ex- 
pected that they will still be readable a cen- 
tury hence. 

An electrical recording of Mr. Dutton’s 
voice telling about the vault and its con- 
tents and a reading of the poem, “Pheasant 
Cock,” (which appeared in the October issue 
of Our Dumb Animals) will also be included 
among the contents as well as directions for 
playing the record. 

When the vault is completed it will con- 
tain Band of Mercy badges and buttons, a 
set of colored bird cards, a supply of hu- 
mane literature, and a copy of the best 
story ever written about a dog, “Beautiful 
Joe,” besides the previously mentioned en- 
closures. 

The vault is of heavy metal and will be 
placed inside a wooden box for further pro- 
tection. A supply of rice will be sprinkled 
around inside of the box to absorb any 
moisture that may seep in. The box will 
then be buried in the ground somewhere 
under a tree, but the exact site has not yet 
been selected. The purpose of this work is 
to show future generations the many ways 
in which we of 1940 spread the idea of 
thoughtfulness and kindness toward all. 

It is hoped that the vault will not be 
found until after the year 2000 A. D. 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., under the direction of its 
president, Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, 
held a very successful rummage sale in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, October 26. 


A bridge and food sale was held on Fri- 
day, November 1, for the benefit of the 
Taunion Branch of the Massachusetts S. 
P. C. A. It was under the direction of Mrs. 
Howard F. Woodward, president. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
JOSEPH MOONEY, Treasurer’s Assistant 
Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. Macomber, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 
Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howakp WILLAND 
HARVEY R. FULLER J. RopertT SMITH 
County Prosecuting Officers 
HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. VICKERS, Wenham Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JOSEPH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
FreD T. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Haro_p G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 


Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 

W. W. HasweLL, Superintendent 

Other Small Animal Shelters of M. 
Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S P. C. A.—Mrs. 


Howarp F. Woopwarb, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. CaAs- 
WELL, Sec. 


Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. 
F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOW, Treas. 

Great Barrington Branch of Mass. 8S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. ROBERT MAGRUDER, Pres., Mrs. DONALD WorTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 


Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. AARON 
C. BaGc, Pres.; Mrs. RoBERT NEWCOMB, Treas. 


OCTOBER REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, WOR- 
CESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMPTON, 
HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, TAUN- 
TON, COVERING THE ENTIRE STATE 


S P. Cc. A. 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 17,840 
Cases investigated ............ i 260 
Animals examined ............. 5,284 
Animals placed in homes ....... 222 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 60 
Number of prosecutions......... 4 
Number of convictions.......... 3 
Horses taken from work....... . 14 
Horses humanely put to sleep... . 53 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 2,214 
Horse auctions attended ........ 15 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 70,327 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 
and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, D.v.M., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.m.p. 
c. L. BLAKELY, v.m.p. 
M. S. ARLEIN, D.v.m. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
H 


A. R. EvANS, v.M.D. . L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR OCTOBER 


At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 879 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 2,381 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ......... 214 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 759 


At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 


Cases entered .................... 109 
Totals 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary Cases ............... 473,673 


Clarence M. Ewell 


Clarence M. Ewell, who had been a clerk 
in the office of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital since its opening in 1915, died sud- 
denly in Boston, November 2. He came to 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. in 1904, as 
a boy of 18, and thus served the Society 
continuously for thirty-six years. He was 
a life-long resident of Medford and had 
been prominently identified with lodges of 
Odd Fellows and Masons. He is survived by 
his wife, Mabel M. Ewell, a daughter, Mrs. 
Hazel Dunn of Bow, N. H., and two broth- 
ers, Walter W. Ewell of Medford, and Wil- 
liam J. Ewell of Lynnfield, to whom the 
sympathy of his many colleagues and 
friends is extended. 


The funeral services took place on No- 
vember 5, from Allen’s Funeral Home, 49 
Dudley Street, Medford. 


Auxiliaries of Mass. S. P. C. A. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. GeorGE D. CoLpas, Ch. Work 
Com. First Friday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Morton B. 
MINER, Pres.; Mrs. HERBERT T. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. EDITH WASH- 


BURN CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, 
Treas. 
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Humane Traps Discussed 


T an open meeting of the Women’s 

Auxiliary of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A., held at 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, on November 1, the members and 
guests were privileged to hear a lecture by 
Mr. W. E. Sanderson, director of the wild 
life department of the American Humane 
Association. 

Mr. Sanderson described the methods of 
trapping and told of the efforts being made 
to secure a humane trap. Prizes totaling 
several hundred dollars are offered each 
year by the Humane Association for traps 
which will either take animals alive or 
else cause instant death. 

Samples of traps were exhibited, accom- 
panied by demonstrations to show the dif- 
ference between the cruel types and those 
considered humane. The speaker also showed 
a number of mounted specimens, including 
beaver, fox, and skunk, which had been 
caught in traps of various kinds. He also 
presented two reels of motion pictures, il- 
lustrating how animals are taken alive by 
the proper traps. Many questions from the 
audience, which manifested great interest 
in the subject, were answered expertly. 

It is gratifying to know of the progress 
of the invention and use of humane traps, 
much of which is due to the work which 
Mr. Sanderson has been so _ successfully 
carrying on. 


New England Federation 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley’s opening address, 
reviewing the growth of humane sentiment 
and stressing the importance of humane 
education, enthused the members of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Humane So- 
cieties and the New England Federation of 
Humane Societies, at their joint meeting 
held at the Merwin Memorial Free Clinic 
for Animals, Brighton, Mass., October 30. 
Delegates were present from points as dis- 
tant as Bar Harbor, Maine, and Burlington, 
Vermont. 

At the morning session Mr. Reed W. 
Hitcheock, director of the animal depart-~- 
ment of the Connecticut Humane Society, 
presented a paper on the prevention of 
rabies, warning against depending too much 
on compulsory vaccination of dogs since 
scientists disagree on its value. Mr. Eric 
H. Hansen, general manager of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, gave an interest- 
ing account of the work of the American 
Red Star, with its regional and state direc- 
tors, organized to give animal relief in 
national disasters. Arrangements are now 
being made with the Government for co- 
operation in military units. 

Features of the afternoon session were 
an inspiring talk, emphasizing spiritual 
values in connection with humane work, by 
Mr. Victor A. Friend, president of the 
Melrose Humane Society, and a brief ac- 
count of her work in humane education by 
Miss Lillian Mathewson of the Rhode Island 
Society. The use of humane posters and 
other publicity for Be Kind to Animals 
Week was generally discussed. It was voted 
to hold the meeting next year in Boston. 
The New England Federation re-elected 
Robert F. Sellar of Boston, president, and 
chose Mrs. Howard F. Woodward of Taun- 
ton, secretary. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
80 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JOHN R. MAcomBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Luis Pareja Cornejo.............. Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams............... France 
Leonard T. Hawksley.............. Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe.......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton........ Madeira 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 


Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 

Field Representative 

Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 

Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR OCTOBER, 1940 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 558 
Number of addresses made, 382 
Number of persons in audiences, 58,527 


Gifts for Retired Workers 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 


Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 
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Humane Education and 
Democracy 


VALUED correspondent, Mr. Edward 

N. Skipper, director of Humane Educa- 
tion for the Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., has 
emphatically called our attention to the 
timely need of presenting humane educa- 
tion as an integral part of the democratic 
way of life. This, in spirit, we have always 
agitated, but not especially using the word 
we hear so much today—democracy. We are 
sure our readers, particularly those en- 
gaged in promoting humane education, will 
be glad to hear Mr. Skipper’s comments 
and to learn of his plan of teaching. He 
says: 


In my work in high and junior high 
schools I am now stressing the importance 
of Humane Education in preserving our 
democratic form of Government. In and out 
of school, democracy is the most discussed 
subject today. Teachers and principals of 
schools even though somewhat confused as 
to the most effective means of preparing 
youngsters to appreciate and to be worthy 
of the democratic way of life are agreed 
something should be done and done quick- 
ly to inspire our youth with deeper love 
and loyalty to our form of Government. 
Therefore, they are grateful for our con- 
tribution to this important task. 

Since there can be no democracy worthy 
of the name without a high degree of jus- 
tice, mercy and kindness controlling the 
mind and hearts of those individuals living 
within this democracy—things we have al- 
ways taught—we need make no readjust- 
ment of our teaching methods, only change 
the presentation. Time devoted to this new 
presentation will pay big dividends; many 
serious thinking people will begin to see our 
humane education work in its true light. 
You’d be surprised at the comments already 
coming in. 

I think our magazines would gain much 
by playing up the vital relationship between 
humane education and true preparation 
for democracy. I wish every teacher of 
humane education could be advised to take 
up this interesting subject along the lines 
outlined above. 


War-Time Activities in England 


It is surprising to us here in America 
who read of the terrible atrocities abroad 
to learn of the activities of the various hu- 
mane societies in England. They all seem to 
be carrying on, much as in peace time. A 
recent letter from Mr. Arthur Middleton, 
secretary of the Humane Education So- 
ciety of Manchester, says that “we are go- 
ing ahead with the humane campaign which 
is more needed than ever before. Air raids, 
sirens, bombs, are causing much suffering, 
but we keep on our humane education ac- 
tivities, doing all we can to help those in 
need, and to bring about better and happier 
conditions.” 

Mr. Middleton stated that a Home for 
Poor Children, near Liverpool, of which he 
is president, has recently suffered from the 
effects of bombs falling near, but that 
none of the young people were hurt. Ef- 
forts are being made, among many difficul- 
ties, to get these children into private 
homes in safer areas. 


His Friends Speak 


LILLIAN E. ANDREWS 


I saw the Lord,” said the soft-eyed ox, 
“As He lay in His manger bed, 

On a pillow made of my fragrant hay 
Did He lay his baby head.” 


“IT saw the Lord,” said the little, gray ass, 
“I bore His mother that day; 

She stroked my ears and patted me, 
As I trudged along the way.” 


“I saw the Lord,” said the proud, red cock, 
“As I perched on rafters high; 

His very first dawn, He heard my voice, 
Announcing that day was nigh.” 


“IT saw the Lord,” said they one and all, 
“Back there in the stable dim, 

And as ye remember our humble needs 
So ye remember Him.” 


Cruelty in the Movies 
(Continued from page 179) 


they are not humane societies but use the 
name for fraudulent purposes. 

This is a serious charge which we do not 
admit for a moment. Practically all that 
has been done to cut these acts of cruelty 
in our moving pictures has been done by 
the humane societies of the country. Year 
in and year out protests have been made, 
influences brought to bear upon the organ- 
izations guilty of the offense and, where 
possible, prosecutions for law infractions 
have been undertaken. 


The humane societies of the country have 
now in California, at large expense, a 
special officer, fearless and determined to 
do everything that the law permits him to do 
by every means in his power to eliminate 
all acts of cruelty to animals in the mak- 
ing of moving pictures. 


Mt. Clemens Reorganizes 


The Macomb County Humane Society of 
Mount Clemens, Michigan, was reorganized 
at a meeting held late in October. The new 
officers are: Mrs. Gwendolyn Elliott, presi- 
dent; Miss Violet L. Willey, vice-president; 
Mrs. Nell Lohr, recording secretary; and 
Mrs. Beatrice Dahms, corresponding secre- 
tary. 

Mrs. Dahms continues to carry on the hu- 
mane education work in connection with the 
Society. She has several very active Be 
Kind Units, each consisting of twenty-five 
members. They take a pledge similar to 
that of the Band of Mercy. The meetings 
usually last for two hours, when very defi- 
nite programs are carried out. These include 
instructions in treatment of animals, ex- 
planation of a state law or of a city ordi- 
nance pertaining to animals, the reading of 
a list of animals wanted and a list of ani- 
mals to be given up, and musical selections 
including singing by the group. 

Mrs. Dahms has been very successful, 
despite many discouraging factors, in keep- 
ing up these humane educational activities. 
It is to be hoped that the people of Mount 
Clemens will now give the support to the 
practical work of the Humane Society there 
which is so urgently needed. 
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For Every Cat Its Own Purr 
NANCY BYRD TURNER 


For every cat its own purr, 
That is very plain. 

My “Thomas” makes a roaring 
Like a far freight train; 


I know a yellow kitten 
(A cat of just renown) 

That winds up like a small watch 
And keeps on running down. 


“Tabby” has a deep tune; 
Old gray “Bob” 

Hums the way a kettle 
Hums on a hob; 


For every cat its own purr, 
And every purr, ’twould seem, 
Is chock-full of comfort 
As milk is full of cream! 


“Whitey,” the Skunk 


L. D. CHAPMAN 


HEN I first made the acqaintance 

of “Whitey,” she was the most be- 
draggled looking skunk I ever saw. I was 
passing a straw stack in the barnyard, one 
sloppy spring morning, when I saw her 
crawling along the edge of the stack. Later 
in the morning, as I was again passing 
the stack, I noticed that she was still there. 
I paused at a safe distance to look her over. 


It was then that I discovered that one 
hind leg had been severed close to the joint. 
The stump was raw and bleeding. One 
front foot had been badly mangled in a 
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trap. She was so plastered with mud that 
one couldn’t tell if she was black, white or 
mud-colored. 

I went to the house and procured a piece 
of meat which I carried out to Whitey. 
When she saw me approaching, Whitey 
squared herself, ready to give battle. I 
didn’t go too close, but tossed the meat to 
her. She must have been nearly starved 
for she pounced on the meat and ate rav- 
enously. 

The next morning, as I was passing the 
stack, Whitey poked her head out of a hole 
and looked at me, seeming to say, “Where’s 
my breakfast?” 

I went to the house and got some more 
meat which I tossed down before Whitey. 
Every morning after that, I always carried 
a piece of meat for her. She was always 
looking for it, and it wasn’t long until she 
would hobble to meet me. Whitey never 
showed the least inclination to spray me 
with her odorous perfume, but continued to 
meet me every day in a friendly fashion. 
In a few weeks, Whitey’s legs were’ healed, 
she had cleaned herself up, and was snow 
white, except for a small black patch on 
her head. 

My barn was overrun with mice and one 
day I determined to take Whitey in, hoping 
she might clean them out. 

When she came to meet me one morning, 
I picked her up by the tail and carried her 
to the barn. As I sat her down, I made a 
quick jump to get out the way before she 
could spray me. 

However, Whitey didn’t try to retaliate, 
but turned her attention on a bag of grain 
which stood close by. In less than a minute 
she had caught a mouse as he came out of 
a hole in the bag. 

I had several cats in the 
barn, who were star board- 
ers, but they never bothered 
anything, not even a mouse. 
I kept a basin in the barn, 
and every milking time I 
filled it with milk for the 
cats. It was not long until 
Whitey learned to drink milk 
along with the cats. 

When Whitey heard the 
milk pails rattle, she would 
come and sit by the basin 
until it was filled, then she 
would lap up the milk like 
one of the cats. 

The cats never seemed to 
object to her presence and it 
was not long before they 
were all good friends. 

By the time Whitey had 
been in the barn a month, 
the mice were pretty well 
cleaned out, but still she 
stayed. Her crippled condi- 
tion made it hard for her to 
travel and she seemed per- 
fectly contented in the barn. 
I kept Whitey for several 
years, and in all that time 
I never saw her offer to 
spray any one with her per- 
fume. She was friendly with 
every one and one of the 
most affectionate pets I ever 
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Cowper’s Love of Animals 
MARGARET HOLLEY TUCK 


PPRECIATIONS of the poet William 

Cowper do not always mention his pro- 
tective concern for animals; but anyone 
who peruses his verse and letters discovers 
a rare friend to the animal world. 


The poet’s own life—such a mixture of 
gay humor, melancholia, even madness— 
drew many of its happier hours from 
friends in fur and feather. There were 
the eight pair of tame pigeons perched on 
the garden wall daily awaiting breakfast 
at his hands. There was his kitten—“the 
drollest of all creatures that ever wore a 
cat’s skin.” There was his dog, “Beau,” a 
spaniel of high pedigree, who, for his de- 
votion and cleverness in outwitting the 
master’s attempt to procure a water lily 
has been exalted in the poem, “The Dog 
and the Water-Lily”: 


Charmed with the sight, “The world,” I 
cried, 
“Shall hear of this thy deed; 
My dog shall mortify the pride 
Of man’s superior breed. 
But chief myself I will enjoin— 
Awake at duty’s call, 
To show a love as prompt as thine 
To Him who gives me all.” 


“Puss,” “Tiney,” and “Bess,” three hares 


which shortened Cowper’s convalescence 
from one illness, give us more intimate in- 
sight into the mutual quality of the poet’s 
animal friendships. The details of his care 
for the physical needs of these pets—his 
own carpentering of their houses, his minute 
attention to both their needs and tastes in 
diet, are worthy of a professional rabbit 
raiser. More than this, he treated them 
with regard as distinct “personalities”: 
Puss, “familiar,” “happier in human _ so- 
ciety than when shut up with his natural 
companions.” Tiney? “. . . the kindest treat- 
ment had not the least effect. . . He was, 
however, very entertaining in his way; 
even his surliness was matter of mirth, . .” 
Bess, “. . . a hare of great humor and 
drollery.”” When the poet had nursed Puss 
through a three days’ illness, he observed: 


“No creature could be more grateful than 
my patient after his recovery; a senti- 
ment which he most significantly expressed 
by licking my hand, first the back of it, 
then the palm, then every finger separately, 
then between all the fingers, as if anxious 
to leave no part of it unsaluted; a cere- 
mony which he never performed but once 
again upon a similar occasion.” 


It is easy for us to understand how Cow- 
per’s friendship with these hares led him 
to speak against the chase: 


“It is no wonder that my intimate ac- 
quaintance with these specimens of the 
kind has taught me to hold the sports- 
man’s amusement in abhorrence; he little 
knows what amiable creatures he perse- 
cutes, of what gratitude they are capable, 
how cheerful they are in their spirits, what 
enjoyment they have of life, and that, im- 
pressed as they seem with a peculiar dread 
of man, it is only because man gives them 
peculiar cause for it.” 


Again, in verse, Cowper devotes lines of 
his celebrated poem, “The Task,” to pro- 
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test against the chase: 


. . Detested sport. 

That owes its pleasures to another’s pain; 
That feeds upon the sobs and dying shrieks 
Of harmless nature, dumb, but yet endued 
With eloquence, that agonies inspire 
Of silent tears and heart-distending sighs?” 

Cruelties of the chase. Cruelties of gam- 
ing. The more negative cruelties, as of 
neglect, do not escape our poet’s pen. “On 
a Goldfinch, Starved to Death in His Cage” 
is a veritable sermon in verse: 
“Time was when I was free as air, 
The thistle’s downy seed my fare, 

My drink the morning dew; 
I perch’d at will on every spray, 
My form genteel, my plumage gay, 

My strains forever new. 


“But gaudy plumage, sprightly strain, 
And form genteel were all in vain, 
And of a transient date; 
For, caught and caged, and starved to 
death, 
In dying sighs my little breath 
Soon pass’d the wiry grate. 


“Thanks, gentle swain, for all my woes, 
And thanks for this effectual close 
And cure of every ill! 
More cruelty could none express; 
And I, if you had shown me less, 
Had been your prisoner still.” 


Cowper has phrased his own apologia for 
his championship of animals’ rights to hu- 
mane care and affection: 

“All the notice that we lords of the 
creation vouchsafe to bestow on the crea- 
tures is generally to abuse them; it is well, 
therefore, that here and there a man should 
be found a little womanish, or perhaps a 
little childish, in this matter, who will 
make some amends .. .” 

We may not care to call kindness “wom- 
anish” or “childish.” Rather we praise 
Cowper for the rugged quality of his ten- 
derness that impelled him to fend for his 
friends. 


Why Slaughter Porcupines? 
MORLEY COOPER 


OT far from my camp in the Modoc 

Forest (California) is the camp of two 
state predatory game hunters. With rifle 
and strychnine, these men are rapidly wip- 
ing out the last of the porcupines in this 
forest. At latest count the hunters had 
1,200 pore snouts in their collection to pre- 
sent to the state for payment, at the rate 
of fifty cents a snout. 

The authorities have condemned the por- 
cupine to extermination because, in winter, 
he eats the tender bark at the tip of the 
pine tree, and occasionally thus kills this 
tip by encircling its bark. 

Because it is easy to slaughter the porcu- 
pine, our forestry department has decreed 
its extermination, but accomplishes little in 
controlling the larvae of the bark beet!e 
which, each year, completely destroys hun- 
dreds of century-old redwoods in these same 
forests. 

In Canada the porcupine is wisely pro- 
tected. In the deep snows of wintertime it 
is often the only meat available for the 
trapper, and no Canadian woodsman will 
ever needlessly kill a pore. 

The porcupine has the most perfect na- 
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PET PORCUPINE REACHING FOR AN 
APPLE. NOTE THE BELT AROUND 
HER MIDDLE 


tural defensive equipment of any animal in 
the forest, unless it be the skunk. (I once 
saw a skunk and a porcupine meet in mid- 
stream, on a log over a creek. The porc fell 
off, whether through shock or intention, I 
do not know. But the pore has no protec- 
tion against a human being. 

The porcupine makes a fine pet, if only 
you will take the trouble to tame and train 
him. He should never be confined in a cage. 
By means of a dog collar secured around 
his chest just back of the forelegs, he should 
be tethered by a swivelled chain to a shaded 
tree-like stake, built in such a manner that 
it gives him a perch to sit on. In this fash- 
ion a porcupine may be healthfully kept in 
captivity for years. He sleeps much of the 
time during daylight hours, is fed well at 
night, and gets his exercise by ambling 
about his roost. He is clean, odorless, and 
quiet, and makes an excellent pet in the 
backyard of a city home. He will not bite 
or claw anyone. 

I feed my porcs on almonds, apples, car- 
rots and green stuffs—a much better diet 
than they get in their free state. They are 
greedy, and get more genuine enjoyment 
out of good food than any animal I know. 

As pets, porcupines become thoroughly 
tame and never raise their quills when you 
approach them. They do a funny little dance 
on their hind legs, at the end of their chain, 
and when feeding time nears they start 
singing a plaintive little song that sounds 
exactly like the cooing of an infant. They 
may be stroked and petted without danger 
of being stuck by a quill—providing only 
that you remember to stroke them always 
from north to south. 

With the rapid disappearance of so much 
of the small wild life from our forests, it 
seems a shame that our forestry depart- 
ments should authorize the extermination of 
this fine little animal. 
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“Tramp” 
C. H. HUEY 


RAMP,” a gay, young kitten, white 

with black spots, is the pet of a group 
of men who work in a large warehouse nea: 
the A. B. & C. Railway tracks in Waycross, 
Georgia. It might one time have been called 
the “ugly duckling” of the cat world. 

One day the workmen noticed a_ thin, 
scrawny, little kitten perched on top of on¢ 
of the barrels under the long shed adjoin- 
ing the building. At first they® paid little 
attention to the kitten, thinking that some- 
body had thrown it out there to be rid of 
it and it would die or crawl away. The 
grown cats that had the run of the build- 
ing would not allow it to come inside. So 
day after day it perched upon the barrels, 
looking in a wistful, friendly manner at 
the men. No one knew how it lived except, 
perchance, it might pick up an occasional 
scrap of food. 

Finally, one of the workmen said, “That 
kitten has courage. It might become very 
useful around here to keep the rats away— 
I’m going to bring it food.” Soon other men 
noticed it, too, and begun to pet and feed it. 
The kitten responded to this kind treatment 
in a wonderful manner. Its coat of fur be- 
came beautiful and glossy. It added weight. 
One day it ventured inside the building. 
The grown cats resented this, but each day 
the kitten ventured in and by sheer per- 
sistence and courage gained the freedom to 
go where it pleased. 

Tramp learned the name the men gave 
him and seemed to like it. One day a large 
rat ran from under a barrel. The kitten 
grabbed it. The rat was too strong for the 
little fellow and bit it but the kitten swung 
upon the rat’s back and held on, riding 
across the street before it was shaken off. 
The men saw this performance and now 
Tramp is a hero. Lots of people have 
wanted to carry it home with them, but 
the busy workmen take time to rub its 
glossy coat and feed it. Nothing could in- 
duce them to part with Tramp—the young 
hero of the warehouse by the railway 
tracks. 


Faithful Dog 


CORWIN ROBBIE 


VETERAN Oregon sheepherder is re- 

covering from a serious operation. His 
name is Frank Pullen and he was recently 
stricken ill while watching his flock in a 
desert section near Vale, Oregon. Pullen 
was alone, miles from any human being; 
only the flock of sheep and his intelligent 
and faithful friend, his dog, “Bud,” were 
near. 

So ill was Pullen that he was unable to 
move out of camp, and he feared for his 
life. He called Bud to him, tied a note to 
his collar and instructed him to go home. 
The six-year-old dog trotted off, arriving 
about three hours later at a ranch, 18 
miles distant. When medical aid reached 
the sheepherder he was found to be in 
a critical condition as the result of an in- 
fected, strangulated hernia. 

Man’s best friend, a dog, was credited 
with saving Pullen’s life. Such a deed by 
one of our dumb animals should not go un- 
rewarded, and I don’t think it will. 


By. 
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English War-Time Pigeons 


L. E. EUBANKS 


MMEDIATELY the present war broke 

out tens of thousands of pigeons were 
called up for active service with the Royal 
Air Force. Two homing pigeons in a basket 
are a regular part of the crew on all air- 
craft which fly over the sea, and in any 
emergency the birds are released to return 
to their base with an S. O. S. 

A blue-tinted carrier is clipped to the 
pigeon’s leg and while it is on duty a 
standardized S. O. S. is already attached. 
A white patch on the carrier is used as an 
emergency writing pad and the plane’s 
bearing is scratched on this patch just be- 
fore the pigeon is released. 

Pigeons have already been proved gal- 
lant members of the forces; one bird 
brought, an S. O. S. from the coast of Nor- 
way to England, a distance of 200 miles. 

The average speed of flight is 35 to 40 
miles an hour from between 200 and 300 
miles out to sea. 

Special care is taken to release the birds 
in such a way that they are not upset and 
buffeted about by the tremendous rush of 
air past the airplane in flight. These clever 
birds drop clear of the machine with their 
wings closed and then spread them out in 
flight when they are well in the open. 

The National Pigeon Service organizes 
the pigeon scheme, under which hundreds 
of birds are on duty with Coastal Command 
airplanes and bombers every day. Attached 
to every air station there is a local organ- 
ization of homing pigeon owners who must 
own at least twenty birds. 

Every local group is “commanded” by a 
Pigeon Service officer, a civilian, whose 
duty it is to collect the number of birds re- 
quired each day by the air station from the 
lofts of the owners. They are then housed 
in their own pigeon quarters. Every effort 
is made to keep the birds contented and 
in good condition. 

While they are “on duty” they are fed 
by the Air Ministry, and even the cost of 
bird baths is sometimes charged to the 
official accounts, which also include such 
items as peas and grit. The local owners 
accept only a very small nominal payment, 
but theirs is a valuable national service. 

Should ordinary communication in Eng- 
land become paralyzed as a result of bomb- 
ing attacks or invasion, the pigeon mes- 
senger services would become an integral 
part of the Home Defense. Therefore, the 
War Office is increasing the “personnel” 
of this already vast bird air force. 

A delightful story is told of “Jenny,” of 
the R. A. F.—the pigeon who laid an egg 
over the North Sea while on patrol duty. 
She was immediately released from her 
official duties as messenger and recom- 
mended by the crew for “domestic duty at 
home.” Just one of many appreciations; the 
fighting men know the value of their 
staunch feathered allies. 


The Scottish S. P. C. A., Edinburgh, an- 
nounces its annual prize essay contest for 
1941, the subject being, “How Wild Birds 
Help the Farmer.” Pupils in more than 
2,300 schools of Scotland are eligible. In 
the 1940 contest 22,700 essays were written 
in 431 schools, and 592 book prizes were 
awarded. 
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Bird-Feeding Stations 


NELLIE G. BOURDEAUX 


White flakes danced a rigadoon 

While the chill wind piped a tune; 
Birds perched hungry, cold, forlorn. 

I brought crumbs and fine crushed corn 
To my shelf, and, clearing snow, 

Felt a smug, self-righteous glow. 


Then you came, ill-mannered, rude, 
Crowding, snatching all the food, 
Bird of wretched reputation, 
Flouting my expostulation, 
Rusty-voiced, unpopular— 

Who misnamed you “little star’? 


Selfishly I’d hoped to lure 

Some proud crested troubadour, 

Rare bluebird, titmouse, or thrush... 
You were: hungry ... Now, I blush 
For my heart’s hypocrisy 

Which pretended charity. 


Come then, starling, help yourself 
To the food upon my shelf— 
Food for all who may desire, 
Cardinal or scorned pariah. 
Surely this is meager duty 

That I pay for winter’s beauty. 


Transient Guests 
RENA STOTENBURGH TRAVAIS 


HILE we all love the birds whom we 

call our regular boarders because 
they build their nests in our trees and wait 
expectantly for the crumbs and seeds we 
scatter for them, there is ~ 
no thrill quite like discover- 
ing a new bird on our feed- 
ing-board, or a flock of 
strangers in the yard. 

Not all of these birds 
that call in passing through 
eat crumbs; it is in fact 
hard for us to say what 
they would like, and all too 
often when we go out to fix 
a supply for them they take 
flight and fly away never 
to return. 

The very best way of en- 
couraging both regular and 
transient guests is a plant- 
ing of the trees and shrubs 
that furnish tid-bits for 
them. Such a planting takes 
but little space and will lure 
them to yard or garden 
literally every month in the 
year. 

The following list will 
furnish tempting food for 
practically every kind of 
bird that visits this section 
(Elmira, New York): Vir- 
ginia creeper, wild cherry, 
serviceberry, hedge privet, 
wild plum, wild grape, 


French mulberry, common 
mulberry, sunflower, black 
gum, coralberry, black haw, 
red bud, wild rose, elder- 
berry, dogwood, juniper 
berry, holly. 


A MOST GRACEFUL BIRD—THE EGRET 
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A Threat to Bird Life 


LAURA A. BOYD 


HE present popularity of feathers as 

decorations for women’s hats and the 
lax enforcement of laws regulating such 
sales have resulted in a serious threat to 
bird life. Among the birds being exploited 
for the plumage trade are the golden and 
bald eagles, condors, swans, ospreys and 
the great blue and the white herons. None 
of these birds are numerous in the United 
States and in spite of the fact that strict 
state and federal laws forbid the sale of 
their plumage a recent investigator sent out 
by the Audubon Societies, found that feath- 
ers from more than 40 species of birds were 
being offered for sale in New York and 
Philadelphia stores. 

The great white heron is just beginning 
to return to the Florida Keys after having 
been almost annihilated by plume hunters, 
fishermen and hurricanes. Two years ago 
it was estimated there were not more than 
600 of these birds in the entire United 
States but a recent estimate gives the num- 
ber at 1,000. Such an increase in numbers 
is most gratifying and steps should be 
taken at once to protect these beautiful 
birds which so easily fall prey to hunters. 
The original decrease in the great white 
heron population is said to be due not only 
to market hunters but to commercial fisher- 
men who took the young birds from the 
nests and used them for food. In 1935 a 
disastrous hurricane visited the Florida 
coast and reduced the entire heron popu- 
lation to less than 150 birds. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seven hundred and forty new Bands of 
Mercy were organized during October. Of 
these, 133 were in Rhode Island, 130 in 
North Carolina, 114 in Massachusetts, 110 
in Maine, 61 in Pennsylvania, 57 in Florida, 
40 in Illinois, 36 in Georgia, 30 in Vermont, 
19 in Virginia, five in District of Columbia, 
two each in Nebraska and Ohio, and one in 
Michigan. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 253,395. 


*“Pete,”’ the Rabbit 


MARGARET HALL 


ETE” thinks that shoestrings were 

meant to be untied. She has discovered 
that a good, firm tug on an unsuspecting 
shoestring is one of the surest methods of 
attracting attention—and Pete loves atten- 
tion. If the unlucky victim pulls away and 
says “Stop that!”, that makes a still better 
game of it. Pete’s middle name might well 
be Persistence. 

Pete is a large white rabbit with ruby 
eyes and pretty pink ears, and she has lived 
all the four-and-a-half years of her life 
in a New York City apartment. She is 
happy and healthy, and apparently her life 
with only human adults for companions is 
completely satisfactory. It’s a mutual feel- 
ing, for her mistress thinks she’s pretty 
satisfactory, too. 

Pete’s only animal acquaintances have 
been cats. One in particular, as black as she 
is white, is an old pal of whom she is very 
fond. Each time they meet they pick up 
their friendship where they left off and 
seem genuinely glad to see each other 
again. But other cats are either afraid of 
Pete or frankly puzzled. It’s the cat, not 


INVITED TO DINNER, THE CAT CAN’T DECIDE 
WHETHER TO EAT OR WATCH THE RABBIT. 
BUT NOTHING CAN DISTURB “PETE” WHEN A 


CARROT’S IN SIGHT 
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the rabbit, who retires under the sofa to 
peer out timidly at that strange white thing 
who takes up her favorite position in the 
center of the room with a great show of 
self-confidence after a few disappointing 
attempts at friendliness. 

Children seem to inspire a special sort of 
patience. Pete lets them poke her thick fur 
or pull her long ears with an astonishing 
degree of tolerance. She is thoroughly able 
to take care of herself, however, for when 
the going gets too rough she disappears into 
a remote and inaccessible corner or hops 
into her cage-like pen which she regards as 
her own special home. Her interest in vari- 
ous adults is measured by the amount of 
attention she receives from them. She 
adores having her head and ears stroked 
and anyone can buy her affection by a 
judicious amount of petting. 

Pete has been raised on oats, rabbit pel- 
lets, a mixed seed bought in a pet shop, and 
green leafy vegetables. She drinks milk, 
which she prefers to water. As a baby 
bunny she was allowed to have liquids only 
with the dry food, never with the greens. 
Now she pretty much regulates her own 
diet. A small amount of dry food and a 
dish of milk are always available, and she 
is given a big handful of green vegetables 
morning and night, usually the 
left-overs from the family’s sal- 
ads. Carrot tops are her favor- 
ite, with parsley, escarolle, chic- 
ory, watercress and celery next 
in importance. On occasion she 
has the outside leaves of lettuce, 
spinach, cabbage, romaine, broc- 
coli, an occasional carrot, a 
piece of apple. She likes whole 
wheat bread, cookies, crackers 
and various dry cereals, such as 
corn flakes. 

House-breaking a rabbit 
starts off with the battle already 
half won because of two inborn 
traits of rabbit character—a 


natural instinct for cleanliness 
and a one-track mind that never 
permits an idea to be dislodged 
once it is firmly fixed. From her 
very 


earliest babyhood days 


Pete showed a strong inclination to keep 
her bathroom, dining-room and bedroom 
completely separated. All that remained 
was to make her idea of “places” coincide 
with an adult’s notions of where those 
“places” should be. She showed an early 
tendency to return always to one favorite 
corner; so for the time being we “capital- 
ized” so to speak on that idea by placing 
newspapers there and encouraging the habit 
to form. Then by careful process of barri- 
cading that favorite corner and showing 
her patiently at intervals that the news- 
papers had been transferred to a corner of 
the bathroom, she soon got the idea. Now, 
after four years, the habit is so firmly fixed 
that she can even be taken visiting with 
perfect safety. 

On the debit side of the ledger, Pete’s 
persistent desire to chew anything and 
everything is her one fault as an ideal 
house pet. Rugs, books, legs of furniture, 
and electric wires have to be constantly pro- 
tected from her sharp little teeth, and no 
amount of chewing substitutes like pieces of 
wood, magazines, and old bath towels ever 
seem to quite make up for the joy of 
snatching a corner off a pillow or book left 
carelessly within reach. On the credit side, 
Pete is an adaptable, affectionate, enter- 
taining pet, easy to care for, never de- 
manding, never noisy, but always ready for 
attention and companionship. 


Boys Save Suffering Dog 


According to Humane Officer J. W. Hel- 
vin of Norfolk, Virginia, two small boys are 
being hailed as heroes in that city. A very 
valuable pointer dog, the property of James 
R. Parker, was attacked by a swarm of bees. 
Unable to protect itself, the dog suffered 
almost one thousand stings. 

Two small boys who were passing at the 
time, quickly sensed the dog’s plight and 
turned a convenient hose on the suffering 
animal. The stream of water soon dispersed 
the swarm of bees. According to the au- 
thorities, had the bees not been scattered, 
the valuable pointer would undoubtedly 
have been stung to death. 


MARGUERITE HUTCHINSON 
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THE LONG-AWAITED VISIT 


Letter from a Little Refugee 
LEONA HAHN 


Dear God: 

My puppy’s in the raid— 
He is so awfully afraid 
Of shells and bombs and battle guns; 
He always lifts his ears and runs 
Around in circles like he’s mad; 
Yow’'ll know him, God, just call him “Lad’”— 
That’s his name—please hold him tight; 
He’s such a little bitsy mite. 
Please, God, don’t let the soldiers kill 
My little dog! 


With love, 
from Bill 


Answers to “The Queer Birds” puzzle last month: 1. Pigeon. 
2. Widgeon. 3. Godwit. 4. Bobwhite. 5. Oystercatcher. 6. 
Shearwater. 7. Waxwings. 8. Nightingale. 9. Penguin. 10. 
Linnet. 11. Tanager. 12. Bittern. 13. Pheasant. 14. Meadow- 


larks. 15. Yellowhammers. 16. Cormorant. 


18. Condor. 


17. Spoonbill. 


Will Santa Claus Come this Year? 


ES, dear children, we are happy to say that Santa Claus 

will come again this year, we trust to every home in 
this happy country of ours. But how about the children in 
many of the other lands—those across the sea where the 
monster of War is daily devouring so many of them? Will 
he come to the children of Norway, of Denmark, of Holland, 
of Belgium, of Germany, of Japan, of China, of Italy, of 
Greece, of France, of England? We wish with all our hearts 
that we could say he will come to all children, everywhere. 
When you receive your presents this Christmas, will you not 
think of the children of other lands, not so fortunate as you? 
And will you not offer up a devout prayer that the Prince 
of Peace may come speedily to this troubled world and give 
every child its right to security, happiness and all the joys 
of Christmas? 


Church Gives Medal to Dog. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Chandlerville, Illinois, 
says that the shining silver medal worn by Mrs. Gretchen 
Aney’s German shepherd dog, “Rin Tin,” proves he is a model 
church goer. The Congregational Church gave him the medal 
for ten years’ regular attendance at Sunday-school. Since 
1930, when the dog started going to church with Mrs. Aney’s 
children, he has not missed a Sunday, always occupying the 
same spot in the front of the church auditorium and accom- 
panying the primary class to its Sunday-school service. 
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In London, Now— 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


In London, now, they stand at bay, 
And lift brave faces to the day, 
And brace against the harsh affright 
Of the loud perils of the night. 
We thrill at tales of stout defense, 
With all its stern magnificence; 
But did it not take hearts as high 
To give their dear dumb friends to die, 
To sacrifice hearts warm and true 
That man’s defense might have its due, 
Unhampered by their helplessness, 
In all the dreadful strain and stress, 
Bewildered, dumb, their part to die? 
Unquestioning! But why—oh why? : 
A cheeky person asked a minister, who 
was gifted at repartee: “Can you tell me 
the way to heaven?” 
“Certainly,” replied the minister, “turn 
to the right and keep going straight.” 
—The Christian 


IN MEMORIAM 


In Memory of “Friskie’”’ Tingley. 

Born March 28, 1933. Died August 15, 
1940. 

True Friend and Companion; beloved and 
mourned by all who knew him. A cat of 
rare intelligence. 

He was a short-haired, red Tabby, with 
large and expressive yellow eyes. 

He weighed fifteen and one-half pounds. 

He guarded the home like a watchdog, 
quick to investigate every strange sound and 
answer every doorbell. 


Always at the door to wel and d 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


NOVEMBER GRASS, Judy Van der Veer. 


For the third time, Miss Van der Veer, 
whose contributions of verse and prose are 
familiar to readers of Our Dumb Animals, 
presents her message in the form of a book, 
the previous titles being “River Pasture” 
and “Brown Hills.” The earlier works were 
in the form of essays, the present one is in 
the form of a novel of which, the author 
modestly says, “The only character taken 
from life is the colt, Flaxie, and Flaxie is 
dead.” Yet, anyone familiar with the ranch 
life of this brilliant young writer, could 
hardly fail to identify her as “the girl,” 
around whom the story is written. 

Here is a really intelligent animal lover 
who has come to know her animal com- 
panions as few people have ever known 
them. Her understanding of simple people, 
live-stock, and wild creatures knows no 
limitation. Mares bearing their colts, cows 
their calves, baby bulls first struggling to 
their feet, hunted wild life, domestic ani- 
mals meant for slaughter, sunken-eyed 
horses unaware that they are old, suckling 
young dependent on their mothers stir her 
sympathy. 

There is touching pathos in the anecdote 
of the skunk that was shot despite her pro- 
tests, quiet humor in the story of “John 
of the Wilderness,” and real sublimity when 
“the girl felt she would like to take all the 
sorrows and pains of the animals on her 
shoulders, as Christ is said to take all the 
sins and sorrows of mankind unto himself.” 
The spirit of “the girl” is summed up in 
one short sentence on the last page, “She 
knew why she trembled for hunted deer, 
why she grieved for calves and felt pity for 
young foals.” 

This volume will make the perfect Christ- 
mas gift for a humane friend. 

246 pp. $2. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York and Toronto. 


New Style Humane Calendar 
for 1941 


The 1941 HUMANE CALENDAR is of 
an entirely new design, with colored picture 
of a boy and a dog, “Heroic Dreams of 
Youth,” 8 x 10 inches, and a straight pad, 
2% by 4% inches, all mounted on a light 
green cardboard, 11 x 16 inches, mailed fiat. 

It is the most attractive Calendar we have 
ever put out, and is a product of the nation- 
ally known Osborne Company. 

Price, 15 cents each; six for 80 cents; 12 
for $1.50, postpaid. 

With Society’s imprint, $12.50 for 100; 
$23.50 for 200; $35 for 300; transportation 
extra. Orders with special imprint can be 
filled only if sent at once. 

Address: Secretary, AMERICAN 
MANE EDUCATION’ SOCIETY, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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At Age Sixty-Five 


Our Life Annuities will pay you 6.5% — 
that is, $65 annually for each multiple of 
$1,000. Correspondingly higher rates ‘or 
advancing ages up to 9%. 


ADVANTAGES 
It is no experiment, 
There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No commissions, 
No legal expenses, 
No inheritance taxes, 

Your gift will benefit 
humane objects of 


the 
the 
Societies, 
No waste of your estate 
by a will contest. 
* * * * 


Persons of comparatively small means 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. 

The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad to 
furnish further details. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 


the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


r 


the parting guest. 


“But O for the touch of a vanished paw, 

And the sound of a mew and a purr that are still.’’ 

‘“‘But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach them.” 
Job 
‘‘God will finally redeem all his creatures.’’ 

‘“‘For that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth 
beasts; even one thing befalleth them; as the one 
dieth so dieth the other; yea they have all one breath: 
so that a man hath no preeminence above a beast.”’ 

Ecclesiastes III; 19-20. 


“Nature does not die. Nothing dies. There is no 


death, what seems so is transition. 
Life may change its form, but it does not, it cannot 
cease to Rassi Harry Levi 
Louisa Paine Tingley, M.D., dedicates 
these few lines to Friskie’s memory. 
Boston, Massachusetts. October, 1940. 


our Society is “Th 


to Animals (or to the American H 


TO OUR FRIENDS 
In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 
e Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and eo 
that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use al 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
umane Education Society), the sum 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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